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The President's Special Board Reports 
29 to 30 Per Cent Rise in Living Costs 


VASHINGTON.—President Roosevelt’s special com- 
mitee to investigate the wartime rise in living costs 
reported last Saturday that for the bulk of wage 
cuners 1t amounts to 29 to 30 per cent. Following 
is (he Associated Press story in relation to the com- 
ini: tee’s report: 

|:ejecting union labor claims that the rise is about 
44 per cent, Chairman William H. Davis, with two 
industry members concurring “in the main,” con- 
cluded that 3% to 4% percentage points should be 
added to the 25.5 per cent increase shown by the 
bureau of labor statistics index as of last Septem- 
her 15. 

‘The two labor members, though not agreeing with 
Davis’ conclusion, pointed to them, nevertheless, as 
support for A.F.L. and C.1.0. arguments that wage 
controls should be eased. 

Proposal by Meany 

In a letter to the President, George Meany of the 
A.F.L. proposed specifically that the Little Steel 
ijormula be relaxed to permit wage increases of 30 
yer cent above the January 1941 level. The formula 
limits general wage increases to 15 per cent above 
ihat base date. 

Davis’ report emphasized that the Bureau of La- 
hor Statistics (B.L.S.) index did not undertake to be 
ull-inclusive, but was aimed to measure the prices of 
supphes going to make up the family budget of big 
city dwellers with an average income of $1524, based 
on a 1934-36 survey. 

The Low-Income Group 

He expressed the opinion that for those with low 
mcomes the increase in living costs had been higher 
than 30 per cent but praised the technical competence 
and care of those preparing the B.L.S. 

“No substantial criticism of the B.L.S. methods 
has survived the searching studies presented to this 
committee,” he said. 

It might be well, Davis concluded, to make period- 
1° broader studies than are included in the B.LS. 
statistics but he said that was a matter for study by 
1 budget bureau and others. 

Suggests Another Label 

And he recommended that some other name other 

un “cost of living” index be chosen for the B.LS. 
igure—a recommendation on which labor and_ jn- 
ustry members agreed. 
The report is expected to weigh importantly in 
the President’s consideration of labor’s demands for 
i change in the Little Steel formula, but the major 
‘eport on that issue is yet to come. 

The War Labor Board currently is working on a 
xeneral report on wage policies growing out of de- 
mands by the C.I.0. United Steel Workers and other 
(LO. unions for increases above the limits of the 
Little Steel policy. This will deal with wages in rela- 
tion to living costs; maintenance of future purchas- 
ing power and other factors but will not make recom- 
mendations, It is expected to be several weeks at a 

‘imum before it reaches the White House. 


STATE FEDERATION’S COMMENT 
lowing the announcement of the committee’s 
rt, as made in the press dispatches, the office of 
California State Federation of Labor made the 
wing statement: 
merican workingmen who have seen their stand- 


ard of living crumbling because of the growing gap 
between prices and wages, and who have been un- 
able to get needed wage increases because of the lim- 
itations of the Little Steel formula established by 
the maladministration of the national wage stabili- 
zation policy, have at last found support in their 
demand for a realistic wage program. 


Senators Comment 


Attention was directed to the inadequacy of the 
Little Steel formula by the report of the Presidents 
Committee on the Cost of Living, which reported 
that the cost of living had risen at least 30 per cent 
since January 1, 1941. Senators Pepper of Florida, 
Aiken of Vermont, and Russell of Georgia issued 
statements to the effect that, because of this great 
rise in the cost of living, there must be a revision of 
the Little Steel formula. The words of Senator 
Aiken are especially significant. He said that it looks 
“as if the Little Steel formula is on the way out, if 
the report is accepted,” and stated further: “I neve 
did think the formula was fair.” He criti-’ 
ing the formula on a cost of living inde sat 
no account of depreciation in quality i, a) Bs nS 
as shoes and clothing, which meant h.guer living 
costs even though prices were unchanged.” 


Support Labor’s View 


The words of the Senator are in accord with the 
sentiments expressed by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the National War Labor 
Board. For many months the A.F.L. representatives 
have pointed out that the Little Steel formula must 
be revised because the cost of living has risen ‘way 
beyond the basic postulate of the formula. The 
A.F.L. has continually pointed out the inadequacies 
of the so-called Cost-of-Living Index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Many months ago the 
A.F.L. called attention to what the President’s Com- 
mittee has just reported, namely: that the B.LS. 
Index did not take into account depreciation in 
quality and the disappearance of cheap lines. The 
President’s Committee has pointed out, further, that 
the Cost of Living Index is a misnomer for some- 
thing that is really a price index. This, too, is in 
accord with the arguments reiterated by the A.F.L. 
in its fight against the Little Steel formula. 

The immediate consequence of the Committee's 
report is to give greatly increased momentum to 
the movement started by the A.F.L. to revise the 

(Continued on Next Page) 


No Labor Council Meeting 


Due to the Thanksgiving holiday week-end, the 
San Francisco Labor Council will not hold its regu- 
lar meeting tonight (Friday). The sessions will be 
resumed next Friday evening, December 1. 


SEEK ADVICE 


from YOUR UNION before 
signing ANY Initiative Petition! 
A measure highly antagonistic to the welfare of 


union labor has qualified for signatures as an Initiative 
proposal in California. Watch Out For It! 
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Win the War, Win the 
Peace, Chief Topics As 
A.F.L. Convention Opens 


A.F.L. News Service 

New Ortpans.—The sixty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor got under 
way last Monday with the problems of winning the 
war and the peace uppermost in the minds of the 
delegates. 

These delegates, representing 101 national and in- 
ternational unions and more than 50,000 local unions, 
including State Federations and city central bodies, 
have come here to chart future policies for the rec- 
ord-breaking 6,806,913 membership of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

See Early Victory in Europe 

Their spirit as they gathered in the spacious New 
Orleans Municipal Auditorium was high and their 
confidence unshaken in the certainty of early victory 
and the establishment of lasting world peace. 

In token of their desire to do everything possible 
to ° he victory, the delegates were prepard to 

de>) ng indorsement to labor’s no-strike pledge 


2 icin: 
-sp\d ves > tion of the war. 


-su the same time, the delegates appeared to be in 
an aggressive mood with regard to restrictive gov- 
ernment policies which have hampered labor’s ef- 
forts to mobilize the war production program to the 
highest pitch and to prepare the nation for an era 
of post-war prosperity. 

Should Scrap Little Steel Formula 

Chief among the complaints voiced by the dele- 
gates in pre-convention discussions around the hotel 
lobbies were those directed against the Little Steel 
formula. Most of the union representatives ex- 
pressed the belief that this wage-freeze formula should 
be scrapped entirely and all agreed that the least 
the Government should do is to revise the formula 
so that wage rates can be brought into parity with 
increased living costs. 

Unless such action is taken, the delegates said, the 
purchasing power of the nation’s workers is bound 
to drop so severely in the post-war period that full 
production and jobs for all will be impossible of at- 
tainment. 

However, the predominant note among the dele- 
gates was optimistic. They appeared to be cheered 
by the progress of the United Nations’ military drives 
in Europe and in the Pacific and they seemed con- 
fident that Germany’s resistance will break and the 
war in Europe will be over long before most observ- 
ers anticipate. 

Look to Reconversion 

The likelihood that the war against Japan may 
continue for many months after victory in Europe 
was regarded as an opportunity to speed up recon- 
version in many industries and get the way set for 
an all-out peace production program by the time 
final victory on all fronts is assured. 

For ti"> most part the delegates appeared enthused 
by the election results and the conviction was ex- 
pressed in many quarters that the President could 
not have been re-elected to a fourth term without 
overwhelming labor support. 

The delegates anticipated a renewed drive for 
much broader social security legislation in the new 
Congress, particularly an adequate and uniform un- 
employment compensations system strong enough to 
tide over those disemployed in war industries until 
peacetime jobs are available. 
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Metal Trades Convention Hears Report Scoring 
Federal Agencies’ Tractics and Rulings in Labor Cases 


Federal labor agencies were sharply criticized in 
the annual report of the officers of the Metal Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor, sub- 
mitted to the department’s convention at New Or- 
leans last week. 

The report, signed by President John P. Frey and 
Secretary-Treasurer James J. McEntee, declared that 
labor was seriously dissatisfied with delays in the 
settlement of cases before federal agencies. It de- 
fended the record of the metal trades unions in con- 
nection with labor’s no-strike pledge, but said that 
“rebellious” unions seemed to get more prompt at- 
tention from government agencies than those which 
lived up to the no-strike pledge. 

Pay Cut in Some Cases 

In some cases, President Frey told the convention 
members of metal trades unions had received arbi- 
trary wage reductions at a time when increased costs 
of living warranted pay increases. 


Rules Union Guarantees 


Void in Case of Strikes 


AtLtantTA.—The Fourth Regional War Labor Board 
has made one of its standard maintenance-of-union- 
membership contracts contingent on observance of 
labor’s no-strike pledge. 

The order was issued in a case involving the Coker 
Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., and two 
A.F.L. unions. It provides that, should a-strike occur 
in violation of labor’s no-strike pledge, the company 
may petition the board to remove union security 
provisions. 

The unions involved were the International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America 
and the International Association of Machinists. Both 
unions are said to have participated in a strike dur- 
ing the contract negotiation period last April. 

In addition to the provisional maintenance of 
membership, the board also ordered rate changes for 
ten classifications of foundry workers extending from 
50 cents for common labor to 92% cents to $1 for 
molders and coremakers, retroactive to June 7, 1944; 
ordered payment of overtime in excess of an 8-hour 
day or 40-hour week and on six designated holidays; 
ordered one week’s paid vacation after one year of 
service and provisions covering union recognition, 
seniority and contract termination. 

The board ordered wage rates for six job classifi- 
cations represented by the Machinists’ Union, ex- 
tending from 50 cents an hour for common labor to 
$1.15 for toolmaker and pattern maker, retroactive 
to June 7, 1944. 


In the machinists’ case, the board also ordered 
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In the few cases where there had been work stop- 
pages, he said, they had been caused “not by de- 
mands for higher wages but in resisting wage reduc- 
tions forced upon them by federal agencies.” 


The report predicted that the A.F.L. metal trades 
unions “may expect a resurgence” of the “raiding 
tactics” of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Frey attacked the National Labor Relations Board 
for ruling that in the case of the Geneva Steel Co., 
Provo, Utah, that an “industrial type of unit” was 
appropriate in the steel industry, denying the request 
that the different crafts of the A.F.L. be allowed to 
vote in separate units. 


Amendment Urged 


The decision “vividly calls attention to the neces- 
sity for amending the Wagner Act so that the mem- 
bers of no craft can be denied the right to vote for 
the organization of their choice,” the report said. 


payment of overtime after an 8-hour day or 40 hour 
week and on six designated holidays; ordered 1 week 
paid vacation after one year and 2 weeks after five 
years, and contract provisions covering appointment 
of a shop committee, setting up grievance machin- 
ery, seniority, a no-strike pledge, intimidation and 
contract termination. 


Cost-of-Living Committee Report 
(Continued from Page One) 
formula. Already Secretary Meany has suggested 
that the Little Steel formula be increased to 30 per 
cent in accord with the substance of the Commit- 
tee’s findings. Senator Pepper has issued a statement 
that the revision of the Little Steel formula to 30 
per cent must be made at once. Other members of 
Congress have made similar statements. 

Since it is now on the official record that the cost 
of living has risen much more than the 15 per cent 
stipulated in the Little Steel formula, the way is 
now clear for action on the part of the War Labor 
Board to treat the Little Steel formula as an anach- 
ronism, and for the President to revise Executive 
Order 9328 so that the War Labor Board may ap- 
proach the whole question of wage increases in a 
realistic manner instead of being chained to the ar- 
tificial limitatons of the Little Steel formula and 
the viciously and shrewdly conceived wage brackets. 

ee ee 


Uncle Sam has enjoyed a rare experience—the 
voluntary return by a war contractor of its profits on 
government business. The National Farm Machinery 
Co-operative at Shelbyville, Ind., sent the Treasury 
a check for $45,000—a patronage refund on the de- 
fense machinery being made in the co-operative’s 
tractor factory. The factory is owned by consumer 
and purchasing co-operatives in the United States 
and Canada and before the war was producing trac- 
tors for members. It converted to production of 
tank parts and other materials. The patronage re- 
fund follows the regular co-operative practice of 
returning profits to patrons. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Delightful selections, displayed for your con- 
venient choosing in our gift shop, household 
section, first floor. Vases, figurines, bar sets, 
dinnerware, novelty gifts in charming array. 
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Seek Bargaining Rights on 
Northwest Power Projecis 


Seartte.— The Bonneville Administration jas 
agreed to sit down and negotiate with AF.L. union 
representatives, thus paving the way for the estab. 
lishment of real collective bargaining on the huge 
northwest power project which takes in both ihe 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams along the (‘o. 
lumbia River. 


The administration is a division of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, under Secretary Ickes, but its labor 
relations are governed by civil service regulations, 

For a long time, the Columbia Power Trades Coup- 
cil, representing nearly 6000 A.F.L. workers employed 
on the projects, has been trying to secure collective 
bargaining with the Bonneville officials. Heretofore, 
there have been only informal dealings and consul- 
tations, with the officials insisting that they cannot 
enter into collective bargaining agreements because 
of civil service rules. 

Different from T.V.A. 


The situation is entirely different from that at 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is set up as 
an autonomous government corporation and which 
has established highly successful collective bargain- 
ing agreements with A.F.L. unions. 


Now, at Bonneville a step in that direction has also 
been achieved. The officials have finally decided thai 
the law permits them to undertake real collective 
bargaining with the unions—though they still insist 
that whatever agreement is reached will have to be 
oral and cannot be put down in writing. 

Nonetheless, Oscar G. Harbak, international rep- 
resentative of the Electrical Workers, hailed this 
concession “as a long step forward, because collec- 
tive bargaining has been hard to achieve under civil 
service.” 

Union leaders are hopeful that, having broken the 
ice, a way may be found later to obtain written 
agreements. Marion H. Hedges, research director of 
the Electrical Workers, insisted that this can be done 
within the law. 

Suggests Change in Regulations 


“Tf the Civil Service Commission were simply to 
revise its regulations somewhat, the obstacles could 
be cleared away,” Hedges said. “All the commission 
would have to do is rule that on projects similar to 
Bonneville, where an oral agreement between federal 
management and labor has been amicably reached, 
such agreement can be put down in writing. 

“We believe such revised regulations would be 
helpful all around—helpful to labor, to the public 
and to-the Government. More harmonious rela- 
tions and greater efficiency would result.” 


5000 Labor-Management Groups 


Labor-management production committees are now 
operating in more than 5000 war plants throughout 
the country, T. K. Quinn, director general of W.P.B.s 
W7ar Production Drive, reports. The number of thes¢ 
committees, which work to expedite and improve 
the output of guns, planes, tanks, ships, and other 
equipment for war, has increased by 500 in the last 
four months, he said. 

All of the labor-management committees are at this 
being asked to redouble their efforts on safety pro- 
gtams to increase war production while, at the same 
time, they guard the welfare of the workers, which has 
always been one of the foremost activities of the 
committees, Quinn said. 
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65-Cent Minimum Hourly 
Pay Under Senate Study 


in & move which may bring general pay increases 
thoughout the nation, a Senate labor subcommittee 
ortered hearings begun November 17 on the Pepper 
re-Olution setting 65 cents an hour as a minimum 
yey Tule for the National War Labor Board. The 
re‘olution defines wages under 65 cents as “sub- 
st ndard.” 


spokesmen for all labor groups were invited to 
testify on the resolution before the Senate group 
headed by Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, au- 
thor of the measure. 


Measure Provides Definition 


in the form of a concurrent resolution, the Pepper 
measure would declare it “the sense of Congress that 
a -traight time hourly rate of 65 cents per hour is the 
minimum below which the National War Labor 
Board shall consider any wage rate substandard.” 

Primarily affecting lower paid textile, cannery and 
rulroad maintenance workers and some white collar 
groups, the move, if successful, could result in a gen- 
er: adjustment without a change in the Little Steel 
wage freeze formula, making it necessary for the 
\V.L.B. to increase wages all along the line to main- 
jain pay differentials. 

Technically, the measure provides only a congres- 
sional definition of “substandard wages,” not defined 
in executive orders empowering the War Labor 
Board to correct substandards of living under the 
Stubilization Act. Actually the board has generally 
used 50 cents an hour as a minimum pay guide, and 
then only where management and labor were agreed 
on the increase, C.I.0. textile labor applications for 
un increase to 60 cents are now pending before the 
hoard. 

Introduction of the Pepper resolution in August 
illowed a report by the Pepper subcommittee on 
wartime health and education that “some 20,000,000 
Americans have not enjoyed rises in income com- 
mensurate with the most conservative estimate of 
the cost of living increase.” 

Hearings Once Postponed 


Senate Labor Chairman Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah appointed another subcommittee headed by 
Pepper to consider the substandard wage resolution. 
Besides Pepper the members include Thomas, James 
M. Tunnell of Delaware, Robert M. LaFollette Jr., 
of Wisconsin, and George D. Aiken of Vermont. 

Hearings were scheduled for October 11 and 12, 


hut were postponed as the political campaign picked 
Wp, 


— 
UNION MAN SALVAGES SAWMILL 
Staff Sgt. Edwin L. Haug, member of the Brother- 

hood of Electrical Workers, A.F.L. from Eau Claire, 

Wis. did his fellow troops in New Guinea a big 

tuvor when he discovered an abandoned Jap sawmill, 

the War Department reveals. 

In the Pacific jungles where hard teakwood is al- 
ost the only lumber available, a sawmill is more 
'o be prized than gold. From the cutting table of 
the one-time piece of Jap equipment retrieved by 
Haug has come lumber for mess halls, warehouses, 
offices and tent floors, all articles which make life 
much more liveable and comfortable in the primitive 
country. 

“gt. Haug is a construction foreman in the 339th 
Engineer Battalion which has received two commen- 
ditions for outstanding engineering feats accomplish- 
td in the difficult Pacific terrain. 
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B.S.W. AWARDED PAY INCREASE 

Wage increases of $1.25 a week for 24,000 mem- 
bers of Local 32-B of the Building Service Employees 
International Union (A.F.L.), New York City, have 
been approved by the regional War Labor Board, 
Thomas L. Norton, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced. The action was taken on joint voluntary 
wage applications of the union and the Midtown 
Realty Owners Association, Inc., Realty Advisory 
Board on Labor Relations, Inc., and several hundred 
individual employers. The employees affected work 
in Manhattan buildings. 

—_—_—_____4_______ 


Machinists Score Two Big Gains 

Already dominant in the aircraft production indus- 
try, the International Association of Machinists re- 
ported smashing gains in the field of air transporta- 
tion as well. 

Victories were scored by the I.A.M. in elections 
conducted by the National Mediation Board at the 
shops of two big airways—the Continental Airlines, 
which spans the West, and the Northeast Airlines, 
which covers New England. 

In the Continental election, held among more than 
2000 workers at the company’s repair shops and air- 
plane modification plant in Denver, the Machin- 
ists administered a crushing defeat to the “indepen- 
dent” Airline Mechanics’ Association, winning over 
90 per cent of the votes cast. In the Northeast Air- 
lines election, the I.A.M. won by 98.3 per cent. The 
balloting was conducted under provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. 


Nation-wide Bible Reading 
Plan Given Indorsement 


A nation-wide Bible Reading from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas, in which millions of American service 
men and women and their families and great numbers 
of other Americans are expected to join, is being 
sponsored by the American Bible Society and two 
national sponsoring committees formed for this pur- 
pose. 

The national sponsoring committee of laymen, 
composed of leaders in various fields, includes Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and A. F. Whitney, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Announcing the nationwide Bible 
American Bible Society said: 

“Hundreds of thousands of men and women in the 
armed forces and multitudes at home are finding the 
Bible an inspiration and guide now as never before. 
By a more extended and simultaneous reading now 
by those in service and by those of us at home a spir- 
itual bond will be created that will be full of mean- 
ing for millions of families and that will make a 
priceless contribution to their hope and faith. 

“Through a nation-wide poll of pastors and Army 
and Navy chaplains, Bible passages most helpful 
in times like these have been chosen. The passages 
receiving the largest number of votes are being des- 
ignated one for each of the 33 days between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Bookmark leaflets listing the 
passages with helpful suggestions on how to get the 
most. out of the reading are being furnished in large 
quantities to churches and chaplains for wide dis- 
tribution.” 
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| Urges Return of Teachers 


Serving in Armed Forces 


Schools throughout the nation will not be able to 
play their part in the solution of the veterans’ prob- 
lems unless the 100,000 teachers now in military 
service are returned to their classrooms as soon as 
possible, Dr. Willard Waller, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Barnard College, recently warned in 
New York City. 

Urging approval of a resolution asking immediate 
return of trained teachers to civilian life, Dr. Waller 
said: 

“As many teachers as can be spared should be re- 
turned at once to their communities. The others 
should receive top priority rating for demobiliza- 
tion.” 

Views similar to those of Dr. Waller have been 
expressed by members of the American Federation 
of Teachers. 


Schools are now so seriously understaffed that they 
cannot completely counteract the inevitable “cha- 
otic conditions of the post-war period,” Dr. Waller 
told the Council on Human Relations of the New 
Jersey Education Association. He predicted for this 
period not only increased juvenile delinquency as a 
result of “our neglect of our public school systems 
which we have allowed to deteriorate beyond all rea- 
son,” but further declines in standards of morality 
and family life. 


Solution Held Imperative 


“However, the veterans’ problem is probably the 
most important,’ Dr. Waller added. “Its solution 
is crucial for the future of the United States. We 
must avoid our policy of paying too little to the 
wrong people and provide help and understanding, 
which can only be furnished on the community 
level.” 

The G.I. Bill of Rights does not solve the “veter- 
ans’ problem,” nor will any legislation, Dr. Waller 
said. Behind any program must be an enlightened 
public opinion and in the program school executives 
and outstanding teachers must serve as leaders, he 
asserted. 


>a 


JAPAN LOWERS WORK AGE 
Radio Tokyo broadcasts monitored by O.W.I. 
show that work age limits have been widened to take 
in men from 14 to 61 inclusive, and women from 14 
to 41. Such persons are being mobilized in “people’s 
labor service units,’ O.W.I. reports. 
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Scrap the Little Steel Formula 


The following article is taken from a statement 
presented by Mr. Shishkin over the Town Hall Meet- 
ing radio forum: 

By BORIS SHISHKIN 
Economist for the American Federation of Labor 


There are four reasons why the Little Steel for- 
mula should be stricken from the books of wartime 
wage regulation: 

First, because the Little Steel formula is too little. 
Its measurements bear no relation to the expansion 
of production and worker productivity. Any sound 
and just method of compensation should relate the 
measure of the worker’s effort, his output and his 
skill to the worker’s pay. All along the line our war- 
time wage structure has suffered from what may be 
called “Little Steel Deformities.” In some areas of 
production these deformities have become large, they 
have hurt production, deterred war output, and have 
served to slacken our pace toward victory. 

Right now it is of crucial importance to increase 
war production, including strategic items in ordnance, 
heavy-duty trucks, heavy tires and other fighting 
equipment. What is holding back this critically need- 
ed expansion? They say foundries are a bottleneck. 
They say there is a manpower shortage in foundries. 
The reason foundry labor is hard to get and to keep 
is that foundry wages are far too low. It is not a 
manpower problem; it is a wage problem. 

As General Clay has said, “the work in foundries 
and casting and forging shops is a hard, dirty, back- 
breaking job requiring physical endurance.” Work- 
ing conditions are bad. The foundry worker’s pay 
does not measure up to the heat, the grime and the 
physical strain he has to put in his job. But the 
formula keeps the pay down. Instead of adjusting 
foundry wages, the government spends all kinds of 
money to get Mexicans and Bahamans to fill these 
jobs. Is that fair to the Mexicans and Bahamans? 
Is that fair to our workers? Is that a sound wage 
policy? Yet that is what the Little Steel formula 
does. 

Second, the formula should be scrapped because it 
is out of date. It is getting more and more anti- 
quated. To say on the eve of 1945 that a wage policy 
based on January 1941 is an up-to-date and a proper 
method of regulating pay is to confess complete 
bankruptcy of the national wage policy. To claim 
this is to pretend that the vast increase in war out- 
put during the intervening years—the modern mir- 
acle wrought by labor and management in this war— 
never happened. 

What the formula did was this: The War Labor 
Board said: January 1941 is our anchorage. We 
should pay out the anchor chain 15 per cent, because 
between January 1941 and May 1942 the living costs 
rose 15 per cent. But that’s all. Forget the tide and 
don’t pay out the anchor chain another inch. Well, 
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the tide of the cost of living went right on rising. 
Pulled down by the anchor, the ship of wage stabili- 
zation is listing badly and is about ready to capsize. 
The farther the current carries us away from the 
anchorage the more imminent is the danger. Labor 
does not propose that we let go of all controls. It 
merely asks that we change our anchorage to the 
realities of today and set our whole wage stabiliza- 
tion on an even keel. 

Third, the Little Steel formula should go because 
it is unfair. It is unfair not only because it cheats 
every worker out of the rise in the cost of living after 
May 1942. It is unfair also because it deprives of 
his just compensation the worker who is doing more 
and better work. And it is unfair, above all, because 
it favors the high paid worker against the low paid 
worker. That is because it is a percentage formula. 
You are paid 40 cents an hour. Your cost of living 
adjustment is only 6 cents an hour. The other fel- 
low is paid $1.20 an hour. His cost of living ad- 
justment is 18 cents an hour. But the intent of the 
formula is to enable the workers to meet the rise in 
living costs. And living costs hit the low paid worker 
and the high paid worker as hard—if anything they 
hit the low paid worker harder. 

And let me say that when I speak here tonight as 
a representative of the American Federation of La- 
bor, pleading for the removal of the Little Steel for- 
mula, I am pleading not only on behalf of the organ- 
ized workers, but the unorganized workers as well, 
for those white-collar workers, clerks and others whose 
meager pay, frozen by the formula, has borne the 
brunt of rising prices. It is time we put an end to 
this gross inequity. 

Fourth, the formula should be replaced because it is 
crippling. Its continued application will become the 
main obstacle to the return to full employment in 
our transition to peace. As overtime hours are re- 
duced and the weekly earnings are cut, and as work- 
ers are forced to shift from higher paying war jobs 
to low paid jobs in trade and services, the formula 
will make impossible adjustments in pay which would 
assure them the maintenance of income sufficient to 
support high employment and a high standard of 
living. For the sake of full employment after the 
war, let us scrap the Little Steel formula. 


Small Business As Post-War Factor 

Wayne Taylor, Undersecretary of Commerce, 
championed small business as vital to post-war em- 
ployment, in speaking at the opening session of a 
series on management aid for small business in the 
Department of Commerce auditorium. 

“We must have a thriving small business popula- 
tion if we are to reach our post-war employment 
goal,” Taylor said. “It is estimated that 3,000,000 
returning service men and women will go into busi- 
ness and agriculture for themselves at the close of 
the war. 

“To absorb the additional workers, we must ex- 
pand business from 30 to 45 per cent in the years 
immediately after the war as compared with the 1940 
level.” 

Taylor recognized that uncertainties and difficul- 
ties of the reconversion period lie ahead and he 
pledged full co-operation of the Department of 
Commerce in aiding the proprietors of small busi- 
ness. At the present time, he said, the Department 
is issuing pamphlets to help those launching into 
small business and is anxious for personal confer- 
ences with those contemplating such ventures. 

—_—_—_———_e—_—________. 

A report issued recently by General Motors dis- 
closed that, during the first nine months of this year, 
the company had profits of $124,997,304, about $15,- 
500,000 more than for the same period last year. 
Before profits were computed, $202,765,000 was set 
aside for taxes, an increase of about $32,000,000; 
$72,353,000 was reserved for price adjustments in re- 
negotiation, and $25,252,000 was retained in the 
treasury as a reserve for “post-war contingencies.” 
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Comment on the News 


International Labor News Service 

It is truly world news, of concern and interest in 
many nations, that the American maritime industry, 
though beset with serious shortages of experienced 
seamen and officers to man its merchant ships sup- 
plying all battlefronts, cleared its decks at an in- 
dustry-wide conference in Washington, and agreed 
on a program which will help solve its manpower 
problems. 

Edward Macauley, War Shipping Administration 
deputy administrator, in summing up the conference 
between maritime unions, ship operator association 
representatives, and officials of Army Transportation 
Service, Navy, Coast Guard, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Selective Service and Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, reported the proposals which re- 
ceived general indorsement by the conference were: 
Extension of union and operator office hours when 
necessary, particularly during the holiday season; a 
freer exchange of information as to manpower te- 
sources between unions, companies and the WS.A. 
Recruitment and Manning Organization; agreement 
by unions and operators to provide machinery for 
settling “beefs” immediately upon termination of 
the voyage; full publicity on contribution of th: 
merchant marine to the war. 

Macauley emphasized to the conference the neces- 
sity for closer co-operation and co-ordination. “Un- 
less ship operating companies and unions co-operate 
and co-ordinate their activities more closely, we may 
have serious difficulties in manning American flag 
vessels during the holiday season,” he declared. 

* * & 

The deputy administrator pointed to the fact that 
the experienced seamen in active merchant service 
should be given more credit for the splendid job 
they have performed since the beginning of the war. 
He assured the conference that W.S.A. was not un- 
mindful of its responsibility to the men in the mer- 
chant marine, and that all possible would be done to 
maintain their present status. 

W:S.A. pointed out that nearly 5000 active mer- 
chant seamen are leaving the industry each month, 
and that manpower controls had to be tightened to 
retain the men. War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
McNutt assured the conference that W.M.C. would 
do all possible to recruit seamen. 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
director, said that Selective Service had gone as far 
as possible in deferring seamen. “Only active mer- 
chant seamen and a limited number of young men 
under 26 doing special jobs in vital war industries are 
now deferred from active military service,” he point- 
ed out. “Those over 26 who enter essential industry 
receive more liberal consideration for deferment.’ 
he said. 

* * & 

Full discussion was had of the possibility of lifting 
seamen’s and officers’ certificates and licenses if they 
refuse to sail during wartime, and the payment of 
standby wages during an active seaman’s allowable 
shore leave in order to induce him to stay in the 
industry. Unions and the operator association’s rep- 
resentatives agreed to give study to these two pro- 
posals. 

Earlier in the meeting, Maritime Commission 
Chairman Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land forecast the 
full-scale operation of the present merchant fleet 
for at least three and one-half years after cessation 
of hostilities due to the demands for supplies, reha- 
bilitation work and the movement of troops in manv 
parts of the world. 

_————__e—__ —__—. 


FAR EAST WAR PRISONERS 


The International Red Cross Committee has ad- 
vised that Japanese authorities will permit America 
prisoners of war and civilian internees held in the 
Far East to send 10 word cables collect to their 
families in the United States. 
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Page Five 


Toward International Busia: Dumbarton. Oaks Conference 


By MARGARET F. STONE, International Relations Chairman of the National Women's Trade Union League of America 


| uprtor’s Note—The following article is reproduced 
principally for the reason that it gives a summary of 
the conclusions announced by representatives of the 
par jeipating nations following the recent Dumbarton 
Oaks conference, which conference had for its pur- 
pose an attempt to provide for international peace 
at the conclusion of the present war. The article ap- 
pears in the “Life and Labor Bulletin” of the Wo- 
me:’s Trade Union League, an organization having 
iraiernal affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The article is here published merely as informative 
io readers on a subject now, and which doubtless 
wili continue to be, under wide discussion, and with 
the understanding that any opinions and conclusions 
therein expressed are those of the author only.] 


'OPE was renewed in the hearts of men and wo- 

. men of good will by the proposals, made public 
on October 9, which outlined tentative plans for a 
world security organization as drafted at the Dum- 
harion Oaks conference and agreed upon by the 
yepresentatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. In a com- 
ment made the same day, President Roosevelt said: 

. “Those proposals have been made public to 
permit full discussion by the people of this country 
prior to the convening of a wider conference on this 
all-important subject. (Undersecretary Stettinius 
announced on October 25 that representatives of all 
the United Nations will meet in January, when the 
United States hopes again to act as host.) 

“Although I have not yet been able to make a 
thorough study of these proposals, my first impres- 
sion is one of extreme satisfaction and even surprise 
that so much could have been accomplished on so 
difficult a subject in so short a time.” 

Titles of Chapters 

The document is divided into twelve chapters with 
the following headings: Purpose; Principles; Mem- 
bership; Principal Organs; The General Assembly; 
lhe Security Council; An International Court of 
Justice; Arrangements for the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security, Including Prevention 
ind Suppression of Aggression; Arrangements for 
International Economic and Social Co-operation; 
The Secretariat; Amendments; Transitional Arrange- 
ments. 

The basic purpose of the proposed international 
organization is, of course, “to maintain international 
jeace and security,” and membership is “open to all 
peace-loving states,” these member states to act in 
cordance with certain principles laid down in Chap- 
‘er Il. After stating the principle of the sovereign 
‘quality of all peace-loving states, the rules of action 
require member states to settle their disputes by 
peaceful means, to “refrain in their international 
telations from the threat or use of force in any man- 
her inconsistent with the purposes of the organiza- 
\lon,” to give every assistance in any concerted action 
undertaken by the organization, and to refrain from 
“ving assistance to any state against which action 
's being undertaken by the organization. 

Provides For Three Units 

In order to carry out the purpose of the organiza- 
‘ion three main organs are to be set up: 

1. A General Assembly, with one vote for each 
ember state; 

2. A Security Council of eleven members, of 
whom five would be permanent members represent- 
inv the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, China, and “in due course” France; the 
vther six to be chosen for rotating terms by the 
\ssembly; and 

An International Court of Justice, whose statutes 
“should be either (a) the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, continued in force 


with such modifications as may be desirable, or (b) 
a new statute in the preparation of which the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
should be used as a basis.” In addition, of course, 
there would be a secretariat and “such subsidiary 
agencies as may be found necessary.” 


Powers of the Assembly 

The General Assembly is empowered to consider 
the general principles of co-operation in maintaining 
world peace, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulations of armaments; to dis- 
cuss questions brought before it by member states 
or by the Security Council; and to make recom- 
mendations with regard to such principles or ques- 
tions. Upon recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly is empowered to admit 
new member states to the organization; to suspend 
the rights and privileges of member states against 
whom action shall have been taken by the Security 
Council; and to expel from the organization any 
member persistently violating the principles con- 
tained in the charter. 

Other functions of the General Assembly are: the 
election of the non-permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council and the members of the Economic 
and Social Council provided for in Chapter IX; 
approval of the budgets of the organization and ap- 
portionment of the expenses among the member 
states; the initiation of studies and the making of 
recommendations “for the purpose of promoting 
international co-operation in political, economic and 
social fields’; and the making of recommendations 
for the co-ordination of the policies of certain spec- 
ialized agencies brought into relation with the inter- 
national organization in accordance with agreements 
between such agencies and the organization. 

Thus, in general terms, the Assembly will be the 
place where world opinion is formulated with regard 
to international co-operation and the maintenance 
of peace and security; whereas emergency action 
to keep the peace or restore it will be the function 
of the five major powers and the six lesser powers 
forming the Security Council. 

Economic and Social Council 

In addition, Chapter IX, as mentioned above, pro- 
vides for an Economic and Social Council as the 
keystone of far-reaching international economic and 
social co-operation. The preamble of this chapter 
states a thesis long supported by trade unionists: 


Cafeteria Workers’ Union 
Secures Health Contract 


The Affiliated Restaurateurs, Inc., representing 200 
cafeterias in New York City, and Cafeteria Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 302, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, representing 6000 workers, 
have signed a contract providing for a program of 


health, accident, hospitalization, medical and sur- 
gical insurance. 

The contract was signed in the office of Arthur S. 
Meyer, chairman of the New York State Mediation 
Board, who was instrumental in bringing about the 
agreement. : 

The plan agreed upon was described as the first 
of its kind in the restaurant industry, and provides 
for 50 days of hospitalization with three-fifths of a 
worker’s wages payable for 52 weeks in any one ill- 
ness or accident. It also provides for surgical bene- 
fits up to $175, and maternity benefits for female 
members, and wives of male members. 

_—_—____g_______ 

“Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness. He has work, a life purpose. 
Labor is life.-—Thomas Carlile. 


“With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations, the organization. 
should facilitate solutions of international economic, 
social and other humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
Specialized economic, social and other organizations 
and agencies are to be brought into relationship with 
the world organization “on terms to be determined 
by agreement between the Economic and Social 
Council and the appropriate authorities of the spec- 
ialized organization or agency, subject to approval by 
the General Assembly. 

Undoubtedly one of the specialized agencies to be 
brought into relationship with the new world or- 
ganization will be the International Labor Organ- 
ization. Another will be the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Others, to be set 
up, include the Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund, agreed 
upon at the Bretton Woods conference, subject to 
ratification by the respective governments; the Inter- 
national Food and Agricultural organization which 
the Hot Springs food conference agreed should be 
formed; an organization to police cartels or maintain 
reports concerning their activities; and, possibly, in- 
ternational groups dealing with air commerce and 
shipping. 

Voting Procedure Unsettled 

The question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council is still under consideration, as are several 
other questions. The proposals were not given out 
as being either complete or final and should certainly 
be subjected to very: careful examination before a 
final decision is reached. For example, it may be that 
the section of Voting in the General Assembly should 
be changed. This section states that “Each member of 
the organization should have one vote.” 

Some authorities feel that the Assembly should be 
the real force in the organization and that this will 
only be accomplished if voting in this body is pro- 
portional to the population and resources of each 
member state. If and when the United Nations con- 
ference in January comes to a definite decision as 
to how the world security organization is to be set 
up, here in the United States ratification by the 
Senate would be required for two treaties: (1) the 
charter of the new organization, and (2) a master 
agreement, or series of special agreements, guarantee- 
ing armed forces and facilities of the member na- 
tions for use of the Security Council in maintaining 
peace and stamping out aggression. 


U. 8S. Legislation Required 


Legislation would have to be enacted by both 
houses of Congress as follows: 


1. A measure setting up the way in which Ameri- 
can forces would be made available. (Both presi- 
dential candidates have stated that the U. S. repre- 
sentatives on the Security Council should be given 
authority by Congress to use his discretion in the 
use of the available force). 


2. Appropriation measures for the international 
organization and for the United States armed force. 

Wide discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
now, and intelligent support later of legislation neces- 
sary to insure United States participation in the 
world security organization, are the duty of every 
thoughtful person with a real desire for world peace. 

As Secretary Hull has said, “The road to the estab- 
lishment of an international organization capable of 
effectively maintaining international peace and se- 
curity will be long. At times it will be difficult. But 
we cannot hope to attain so great an objective with- 
out constant effort and unfailing determination that 
the sacrifices of this war shall not be in vain.” 


Success of Sixth War 
Loan Drive Depends on 
Strong.Labor Support 


“The responsibility for the success of the Sixth 
War Loan drive in northern California rests—to a 
great extent—on the members of organized labor. 
We are certain that they will do their share—and 
more.” 

That is the consensus of statements issued by C. J. 
Haggerty and Mervyn I. Rathborne, state secre- 
taries of the A.F.L. and C.1.0., respectively, declares 
a statement issued from the office of the War Finance 
Committee, 723 Monadnock building, and which 
statement continues as follows: 

“Both officials have issued appeals to all labor 
bodies and members in northern California urging 
co-operation in making the drive a success. The 
appeals stressed the two following features of the 
campaign for labor members: 

Two Features Stressed 

“1. The all-out investment by labor groups repre- 
senting various crafts in the purchase of Bonds. 

“2. Urging those members employed in industrial 
plants that use payroll deduction plans to buy extra 
war bonds during the drive. 

“The individual quota for labor members has been 
set at $75. In plants where the payroll deduction 
plan is in operation each employee should subscribe 
at least this amount during the drive. The regular 
deductions made during the months of November 
and December will be credited against this amount. 

“With hundreds of thousands of men and women 
on the labor membership rolls there is no doubt that 
their importance in the Sixth War Loan drive can- 
not be overlooked. 

Workers Realize the Situation 

““The importance of purchasing War Bonds does 
not have to be stressed to our memberships,’ the 
statements from the secretaries concluded. ‘Practi- 
cally every one in our organization has wife, son or 
daughter in the service, and they know how vital it 
is that the Sixth War Loan drive be a success. Or- 
ganized labor has done its part in the past and will 
continue to do everything possible toward increas- 
ing the sale of War Bonds.’ ” 

— a 
AUSTRALIAN WOMEN BUSY 

The latest figures relating to women in Australian 
industry, reported by the Australian News Summary, 
reflect the degree to which manpower has been tap- 
ped for the armed forces. The peacetime ratio of 
100 women employed for every 265 men has changed 
to 100 women to every 197 men. The main increase 
has been on farms, where there are 19,700 women 
workers, or 98.5 per cent more than before the 
war. The number of women doing private domestic 
work has fallen sharply, by 59.8 per cent. 
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YOUTHFUL HARVESTERS HONORED 

Two hundred and sixty-three San Francisco boys 
and girls are the proud holders of handsome “Certifi- 
cates of Service” awarded by the San Francisco War- 
time Harvest Council for their role in harvesting 
4,322,435 pounds of fruit. The recipients were those 
who attended the A.W.V.S. Camp for Girls at Sunny- 
vale, the Y.W.C.A. Camp for Girls at Geyserville, 
and the San Francisco Boys’ Camp at Livingston to 
help pick apricots, peaches, prunes and pears this 
year. 


New Owners Must Pay for Vacations 

The W.L.B. affirmed an order of its Boston re- 
gional board directing the present owners of the 
Lincoln Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., to make ret- 
roactive payments of vacation time awarded to its 
employees shortly before the present owners took 
over the management of the company. 

The company appealed the Boston board’s order 
claiming that it imposed a financial burden on the 
present owners for which there was no provision in 
the contract of sale. The owners admitted that ne- 
gotiations for the sale started before the union con- 
tract was completed. 

The union involved was the I.A.M. (A.F.L.) Lodge 
1647 of District 64, bargaining agent for approxi- 
mately 320 employees. 


Important N.W.L.B. Ruling 
Favors Butchers’ Union 


A decision of great significance to the labor move- 
ment throughout the country was rendered by the 
National War Labor Board on an appeal taken by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men, Local 439, of Pasadena, when the National 
Board reversed the Regional Board’s decision and 
granted a reduction of the work week from 54 to 48 
hours with no reduction in weekly take-home pay. 

This decision sets a precedent which should bene- 
fit other unions that are similarly situated in wishing 
to reduce their work week without reducing the 
take-home wages. 

We quote below the decision rendered by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board after the Tenth Regional 
War Labor Board rejected the union’s request: 

“By virtue of and pursuant to the powers vested 
in it by Executive Order 9617 of January 12, 1942, 
the Executive Orders, Directives, and Regulations 
issued under the Act of October 2, 1942, the National 
War Labor Board, having accepted the petition for 
review of the Ruling issued in the above-entitled 
case, hereby takes the following action: 

“1. The Ruling entered on May 6, 1944 in the 
above-entitled case by the Tenth Regional War Lab- 
or Board is hereby set aside and a reduction in the 
work week from 54 to 48 hours with no reduction 
in weekly take home pay is approved. The ninth 
hour of any day shall be paid for straight time.” 
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R.W.L.B. Policy Regarding 
Hearing by Applicants 


Considerable apprehension was felt by labor whe 
rumors were circulated that the Tenth Region:| 
Board contemplated restricting the right of appli- 
cants to hearings before the Board in dispute cases, 
as well as Form 10 applications. 


The State Federation of Labor immediately d:.- 
cussed this matter with the A.F.L. members py 
the Board. To clarify the entire situation, the folloy- 
ing memo has been released by the Tenth Region, | 
War Labor Board in regard to this matter, as well 3< 
on the question of obtaining analyses in cases }y 
the parties concerned: 


“1, Distribution of Analyses — The Committee 
recommends that where a mimeographed wage an- 
alysis has been prepared, upon request of one of 
the parties directly concerned, the written analysis 
in a particular case, both dispute and Form 10, |, 
furnished to both parties. The Committee decided 
against general, automatic distribution because of 
the numerous problems which would arise therefrom, 


“(2) Requests for Hearings — The Committee 
recommends that the Board continue its present 
practice, namely, that the Chairman’s office will con- 
duct a meeting each Thursday of the agenda com- 
mittee. No request for hearing will be denied by the 
Chairman’s office; hearings will be granted where it 
is determined at the meeting that a hearing is neces- 
sary. Where a request for a hearing has been made 
and a hearing is not determined necessary, the agenda 
will be marked to indicate in each case that a hearing 
has been requested. If the Board decides that a hear- 
ing is necessary, then the case will be set down for 
hearing.” 

It will be seen from the above, the State Federa- 
tion points out, that any party who wishes a written 
analysis of its case may obtain such from the Board. 
The Board hopes that in this way hearings in a num- 
ber of cases will be unnecessary. With a written 
analysis on the case available, the parties may not 
find it necessary to request an oral hearing. Th 
Board will follow the old policy of granting hearings 
on appeal of Wage Stabilization decisions and the 
like. 

The Federation is interested in helping all of its 
affiliated organizations if they should have difficulties 
in any of these matters, and upon the request of any 
union, the Federation will take action to make the 
proper adjustments. 


— 


Annual Sale of Christmas 
Seals Opens Next Monday 


Mrs. Jerd Sullivan, 1944 chairman of the annu:l 
Christmas Seal campaign of the San Francisco Tu- 
berculosis Association, has announced the members 
of the volunteer committee of prominent citizens 
which will assist in conducting the drive which open: 
here next Monday, November 27. Among. thos 
serving on this committee is John P. McLaughlin. 
well known official of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Pointing out that the need for maintaining higl 
standards of health on the home front is one of the 
most important tasks confronting civilians today. 
Mrs. Sullivan stated: “It is our duty to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent the spread of diseas¢ 
at a time when our greatest strength is needed in 
the prosecution of the war. The San Francisco Ju- 
berculosis Association has for years waged a relent- 
less battle against one of the worst enemies of man- 
kind. Its work, which is financed by the sale of 
Christmas Seals, must be continued. I am glad to 
be able to assist this year as chairman of the co1- 
mittee in its drive for funds to support the Asso-is- 
tion’s health program in 1945.” 


Kriday, November 24, 1944 


Report on Changes in 
Los Angeles Labor Force 


Total civilian employment in Los Angeles county 
nas decreased by nearly 50,000 since last year, an- 
xounces Paul Scharrenberg, California Director of 
(ndustrial Relations, on the basis of a special survey 
ust completed by the Division of Labor Statistics 
ind Law Enforcement. 


The total number of civilians, including owners 
ind self-employed as well as wage and salary work- 
rs, employed in the county decreased to 1,420,000 
in September 1944, from 1,469,000 in June 1943. In 
April 1940, 1,031,000 civilians were at work in the 
irea. 

In the Armed Forces 

Increases in the number of Los Angeles residents 
n the armed forces, however, offset the decrease in 
‘ivilian employment. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of men and women in the armed services who 
were pre-war residents of Los Angeles county rose 
‘rom , 195,000 in June 1943 to 265,000 in September 
1944. Combined civilian and military employment, 
therefore, increased to 1,685,000 in September of this 
year, a level approximately 20,000 above June 1943. 
The current figure, however, is below the all-time 
high of more than 1,700,000 established in the fall of 
lust year. 

Total civilian and military employment of 1,685,- 
000 is 6244 per cent above the total of 1,037,000 in 
April 1940. 

Declines in manufacturing industries, particularly 
in aircraft, were primarily responsible for the loss 
of civilian employment since last year. It is esti- 
mated that 556,200 persons were engaged in manu- 
facturing in September 1944, down approximately 
64,009, or more than 10 per cent, from the total of 
620,100 for June 1943. 

In Manufacturing Field 

Manufacturing accounted for 39 out of every 100 
employed civilians in September 1944 compared with 
12 in June 1943, and 20 in April 1940. 

A decrease of more than 6000 workers was re- 
ported in construction—from 52,300 in June of last 
year to 46,000 in September 1944. Current employ- 
ment is off more than 20 per cent from the prewar 
level of around 60,000. 

Except for manufacturing and construction, em- 
ployment in every other industry division remained 
the same or increased since the middle of 1943. 

The largest increase occurred in government em- 
ployment—from 118,100 in June 1943 to 129,600 in 
September 1944. This reflects principally expanded 
employment in federal military and naval establish- 
ments such as supply depots and naval drydocks. 

Governmental Employees 

The total number of federal, state and local gov- 
emment employees in September of this year is 35 
per cent above April 1940. 

Employment in the transportation, communica- 
fons and utilities category rose to 101,300 in Sep- 
tember 1944 from 93,900 in June 1943 and 65,700 in 
April 1940. 

The number of persons in trade and service indus- 
‘ries in Los Angeles county edged up slightly from 
532,000 last year to 534,400 this year, but remained 
helow the pre-war level of 547,700. 

Los Angeles county accounted for more than 40 
per cent of all employed persons in California in 
September 1944, and for approximately 51 per cent of 
otal manufacturing employment in the State. 


——_. 


United Undertakers 


Established July, 1853 
_ 1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 
Telephone VAlencia 5100 


NEW FUNERAL HOME AND CHAPEL 
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ABOUT WORK CLOTHING PRICES 

Manufacturers required to produce staple work 
clothing by W.P.B. may apply to O.P.A. for a price 
increase under the Vinson directive, O.P.A. an- 
nounces. Though under this adjustment manufac- 
turers may increase their price, the change will make 
no change in the dollar-and-cent retail prices of work 
clothing, as wholesalers and retailers will absorb the 
difference, O.P.A. said. 


Ship Rips Apart; Now Whole Again 

An American merchant ship whose bow and stern 
returned from a voyage at different times is now all 
one piece again and back in war service, W'S.A. re- 
ports. 

Her survival in any form is regarded as proof of 
the soundness of Liberty ship design and construc- 
tion, W.S.A. said. The ship, now renamed the SS. 
Alexander Baranoff, was built by the Richmond 
(Calif.) yard of the Permanente Metals Corpora- 
tion, where the bargaining agent is Metal Trades 
Council, A.F.L. 

Sailing as the Valeri Chkalov, while on lend-lease 
to Russia, the ship broke in two, during an Arctic 
storm, returning from Russia in ballast last winter. 
The two halves drifted ten miles apart, and finally 
were rescued by Russian ships and a U. S. destroyer 
and tugs. The bisected freightesr was put back to- 
gether by the North Vancouver Ship Repairs, Ltd., 
in British Columbia. 


State Federation Council 
Will Convene in Hollywood 


The last quarterly meeting in 1944 of the executive 
council of the California State Federation of Labor 
will convene at the Hotel Roosevelt in Hollywood 
on December 6. This meeting will concern itself with 
legislative matters to be submitted to the regular 
session of the State Legislature, which will open on 
January 8, 1945. It will also consider other pressing 
problems that have accumulated since the last Execu- 
tive Council meeting. 

C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the Federation, as 
well as a number of the vice-presidents are attending 
the American Federation of Labor Convention in 
New Orleans. They will be on hand to digest and 
discuss the results of that convention for the benefit 
of the A.F.L. membership in the State of California. 

The President, secretary and vice-presidents will 
submit their annual reports, which will be published 
shortly and distributed to the Federation’s affiliates. 
The growth in the membership of the Federation, 
as well as its influence will be shown clearly in these 
reports. 

The new anti-labor initiative and the campaign to 
be waged against it, will also be given consideration 
by the executive council. 


"Forced Labor" for War 
Objectors Before Court 


International Labor News Service 

The internment of conscientious objectors under 
forced labor without pay as a price for religious be- 
lief in wartime is a “totalitarian” measure, says a 
brief filed in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York City by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. - 

The brief supports the petition of Jack W. Zucker, 
a conscientious objector interned in a camp at Big 
Flats, N. Y., for a writ of habeas corpus denied him 
by a lower court. The decision in this case and the 
companion case of R. Boland Brooks, both of which 
the court will hear in the near future, is expected to 
affect directly the 6000 conscientious objectors now 
interned in work camps throughout the country, and 
indirectly several hundred more now in prison for 
refusing to go to camps. 

“Administrative Fancy” Hit 

“We wish to make it clear at the outset,” the 
A.C.L.U. brief says, “that no argument is made that 
conscientious objectors should not serve their coun- 
try in time of war or peace. Even under the present 
system they have volunteered to perform numerous 
unpleasant, difficult and dangerous jobs, becoming 
attendants in mental hospitals, parachuting from 
airplanes to fight forest fires, and submitting them- 
selves as guinea pigs for medical experiments. Their 
mortality in volunteer ambulance units has in many 
cases been higher than in the armed forces. 

“Most conscientious objectors would do more if 
not forced to do less.” 


But, the brief maintains, conscientious objectors 
under the present forced labor system administered 
under Selective Service “are relegated to a status 
lower than prisoners of war, lower than interned en- 
emy aliens, or even convicted criminals, all of whom 
are paid for their work, and this inferior status is 
imposed on them solely and exclusively by adminis- 
trative fancy without any legislative mandate.” The 
court is reminded that conscientious objectors have 
been certified sincere only after the most exhaustive 
investigations by their draft boards, the F.B.I., and 
Presidential appeals boards. 

Discrimination Charged 

“Of all the millions of men liable for military 
and deferred for various reasons,’ the 
A.C.L.U. concludes, “only a few thousand conscien- 
tious objectors are subjected to forced labor without 
pay. It is clear that this penalty is visited on them 
for no other reason than that their religion disquali- 
fies them for military service.” 

——~- 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY, 
President of Typographical Union No. 2! 


Sam Goldstein, a member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union for fifty-six years, passed away Mon- 
day at Don Rae Da rest home, where he had been 
a patient for five months. Born at New York City 
on November 8, 1856, deceased was 88 years of age. 
Coming West with his parents as a small boy, he 
had been.a resident of this city for eighty-two years, 
and was a member of the commercial branch as early 
as 1888. An Honor Roll member, he had been re- 
tired from the trade for twenty-three years. Sur- 
viving are a niece, Mrs. C. Golinsky of this city, and 
two nephews, Mac Gans of San Francisco and Bert 
J. Gans of Napa. Services under auspices of the 
Typographical Union were conducted at the Jas. H. 
Reilly chapel Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, and 
interment was at Hills of Eternity. 

R. C. Patterson of the Examiner makeup depart- 
ment, who received an honorable discharge from the 
Navy on October 26, arrived back in San Francisco 
last Saturday from New York City. A veteran of 
World War I with the rank of lieutenant, “Pat” 
served in this war as chief in the Aviation Ordnance 
with VP73 convoys (Catalina Flying Boats). Enlist- 
ing on January 29, 1942, he had thirty-three months’ 
service at the time of his discharge. Patterson says 
he recently had word from Charles Held of the 
Daily People’s World chapel, with whom he enlisted 
in 1942. Charles is now printer first class on the 
Flagship Rocky Mountain, now in active duty. 


Robert Campbell, son of A. A. Campbell of the 
Victor F. Pollack Printing Company, who was tak- 
ing a medical course at University of San Francisco, 
passed away on November 11 following an emergency 
operation for a bursted apnendix. Robert, aged 17, 
was preparing to enter the service at the time he was 
stricken. The father has the sympathy of the mem- 
bers in his bereavement. 


Cliff M. Smith of the Mackenzie & Harris chapel 
was in attendance at Union meeting on Sunday, and 
is recovering from a severe cold which he has been 
battling for the past three weeks, and which resulted 
in his being absent for two weeks as delegate to the 
Labor Council. 

T. S. (Tom) Feeny Jr. of the Examiner chapel, 
who had been on the waiting list for some weeks 
following the committee’s approval of his applica- 
tion for admittance to the Union Printers Home, 
left last Saturday evening for Colorado Springs fol- 
lowing arrival of notice from the Home that accorn- 
modations awaited. Tom’s health has been bad for 
a number of months, and his condition lately promprt- 
ed his doctor to recommend that he get entirely away 
from printing and obtain the complete rest he will 
undoubtedly receive at the Home. 

President William P. Athey of San Diego Typo- 
graphical Union spent most of last week in San Fran- 
cisco on business before Government agencies in con- 
nection with the printing trades in southern Califor- 
nia. Athey is president also of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference of Allied Printing Trades Unions 
and the San Diego Allied Printing Trades Council. 
He visited at headquarters prior to his return to 
Southern California last Friday evening. 

Vice-President A. C. Allyn of the Examiner chapel 
is still confined to his home as the result of an influ- 
enza attack and a racking cold which has hung on 
persistently since the first of the month. 

Notice came over last week-end of the arrival at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Tomasello Jr. of 
an 8-pound 114%-ounce girl. Nadine Mary arrived at 
St. Mary’s hospital at 3:23 a. m. Thursday, Novem- 
ber 9, and the announcement of this blessed event 
comes in an interesting and attractive folder. 

Word reaches us that Miss Eva Cook, former Ex- 
aminer operator and well known to the newspaper 
fraternity, is seriously ill in a southern California 
sanitarium. It is reported that Miss Cook has lost 
considerable weight. Further details are lacking at 
this time. 

George A. Duddy, who disposed of his interests in 
the George A. Duddy Printing Company, 447 San- 
some street, some two years ago, was honored last 
Tuesday evening at Eagles Hall in testimonial and 
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ritualistic ceremonials celebrating his thirtieth year 
of affiliation with Golden Gate Aerie No. 61. Duddy 
is state secretary of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Chairman Helen Hubbard of the Daily Menu 
Printing Company chapel is back at work this week 
after two weeks’ hospital treatment for an asthmatic 
condition which had become so severe as to threaten 
a heart affection. Although not fully recovered and 
still under care of her physician, her condition is 
greatly improved. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Though he complapins of inability to write enter- 
tainingly as do other uniformed chapel members 
from battlefields afar, “you’ve got to do something 
before you can write about it,” Howard Paul, Coast 
Guard flyer, Port Angeles, Wash., managed to send 
a very vivid description of his first day in fire- 
fighting school. “My respect for firefighters went up 
100 per cent after I got to understand what they go 
through,” he said. 

“At the start, dispatches told of disasters to the 
Allies all around the globe, and the despairing cry 
was ‘Too little and too late,” Bill Gobin observed, 
looking up from his paper at lunch time. “That wail, 
if heard at all, now comes from the other side. Mat- 
ter of fact, just lately at Leyte you heard wails, 
from the Japs, not the Americans.” 

Mention of Bill Gobin reminds we have another 
Gobin, his son Wally, in the chapel. The youngster 
attached himself to the payroll as an apprentice last 
week. 

Shortage of help was alleviated somewhat when 
Hiram Hedges began pounding the keyboard. Frank 
Perry and 8. D. (“Buster”) Kynerd went on makeup. 
Of Perry’s origin we are uninformed, but Kynerd 
worked here several times before and Hedges learned 
the trade on his father’s paper in Salinas. 

Not until Chairman Abbott took to his bed did 
we realize how much he could be missed and what 
a tremendous burden the man carries—that is, we 
didn’t until the gang had to shoulder the load. For 
one thing, issuing “Inside The News” is pretty much 
of a chore; but with a dozen writing, setting and 
making it up, the paper. got into the mails early this 
week. 

“Figure this out,” began Dick Smith, figuring he 
had one to stump the experts. “If an auto on the 
right has the right of way, does a car on the left 
have the left of way?” “Nope,” replied Cato Bell; 
“it has the right of tow away.” 

The October Typographical Journal, in its column 
about chapel papers serving uniformed personnel, 
had some very nice things to say, and said them, 
about “Inside The News.” 

“The subject is embarrassing,” Eddie Balthasar 
admitted, but on being questioned answered to the 
best of his knowledge—quite limited, he said. The 
subject was of a Biblical character named Balthasar, 
who was one of the Three Wise Men led from afar by 
a star to pay homage to the infant Savior. ‘““My aunt,” 
Bal said, “went to Europe several times attempting 
to trace a connecticn. Her research, assisted by gene- 
alogists and historians, both church and lay, con- 
vinced her she had established a connection between 
the ancient name and the modern. On her death, 
however, her husband, quite fed up, threw all her 
papers bearing on the matter into the fire.” Standard 
Dictionary of Facts, page 351, states the Wise Mcn 
were Melchior, meaning “King of Light”; Gaspar 
(Jaspar, Caspar), “The White One,” and Balthasar 
(Balthazar), “Lord of Treasures.” Cologne (now 
very much in the war news), it further states, is 
called The Three Kings because the Three Wise Men 
are buried there. Empress Helen, according to this 
book, is supposed to have brought their bones to 
Constantinople, whence they were removed to Milan, 
from where Emperor Barbarosso stole them for re- 
moval to Cologne. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 to S.F.T.U. No. 21 
By Louise A. Abbott 
Our column goes to press a day early this week be- 
cause of the Thanksgiving holiday, so the news of 


our regular meeting will appear in next week’s Lapor 
C.aRIon. 


Most of our members are planning the day at 
home gatherings, that is the ones who are fortunate 
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l Collecting ‘Whole’ Blood for Pacific 


Inauguration this week of a new Navy program 
which will enable “Whole” blood given at San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Red Cross centers to reach Pacific 
battlefields within 48 hours, prompted a call for many 
additional blood donors at local centers. 

San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles will be 
the first three donor centers to be called on for the 
live blood. A regular daily schedule will carry the 
blood to Pearl Harbor and then to island bases far- 
ther west. 

At local donor centers applicants will be tested to 
determine whether they have the needed “O” or 
“general” type blood needed when used as “Whole” 
blood. Other types will be used in plasma form as in 
the past. Blood donor appointments may be made 
by telephoning Graystone 9373. 


enough to be together. We wish all a pleasant holi- 
day. 

— Viele, called to Denver by the serious ill- 
ness of his sister, will stop in Omaha to spend Thanks- 
giving with his mother. With son Richard some- 
where in the South Pacific, Mrs. Hazel Viele and. her 
little daughter keep the home fires burning by shar- 
ing their home with a Navy man and his wife and 
the sister of another Service man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Skinner and son, “Bob,” have 
their Thanksgiving next Sunday, when they play host 
to seven Coast Guardsmen with turkey and all the 
fixings. Their other son, Ensign James Skinner, has 
been away from home a year. 

Eula M. Edwards writes that she is wending her 
way homeward. Besides working in many major cities. 
Eula has undergone a serious but successful eye 
operation. She expects to reach home about the first 
of December, after stopovers in Buffalo, Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

Old man sickness, the invader of homes at this 
season of the year, is no respecter of persons, and 
ours was no exception. However, we are happy to 
announce that the head of this household is at this 
writing very much improved. Many thanks for the 
cards and kindly inquiries from all of our friends. 


Golf News—By Charles A. White 

Sunday. November 26—that’s this coming Sunday, 
and it marks the date of the Golf Association’s last 
get-together for the 1944 season. Surely you’ll want 
to come down to Sharp Park and be with that swell 
gang of golfers. Incidently, Sharp Park is in as good 
condition as possible considering the extra rainfall 
we have had. The 16th hole has been designated 
as the hole-in-one. The prizes will be War Stamps. 
Three golf balls will be given in a free blind bogey. 
Green fees are $1.25 with a 25c starting time reserva- 
tion charge. If you have a monthly card, of course it 
will be valid for the tournament. The usual 50c entry 
fee will prevail. 

At this tournament 18 members will tee off to 
compete for the ownership of the Cullenward Cup 
for the vear of 1945. We should see some good golf 
being played, as this Cup is on the medal play at 
handicap system and all those eligible to play for this 
cup have a chance to win it. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board of 
directors a few handicaps were cut. John Rice and 
Ron Cameron were cut 1 stroke. Earle Browne and 
R. C. Kimbrough were cut 2 strokes. Bud Stuck and 
Paul Gallagher were cut 4 strokes. 

Art Linkous won his match in the 2nd flight of 
the Sharp Park Club last Sunday. It was a fine match 
and Art won 2 up. Then to make the day complete 
for himself he won a 23-pound turkey in the Flag 
Tournament held by the same club . . . While we 
think of it, the writer was a bit lucky and took home 
one of the birds. .. . We are looking forward to one 
of the largest turnouts of the 1944 season this com- 
ing Sunday. Prexy Leach has contacted a number of 
members and they have assured him that they intend 
to play ... Tourney time 10:30, Sunday, November 
26th. Sharp Park. Be seein’ yuh. 

—___—__¢—_______. 


Doctor: “I don’t like to mention it but that check 
you gave me came back.” Patient: “Well, that 
sure is funny, Doctor. So did my lumbago.” 
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Mary Moore, to the Ladies 


For International Labor News Service 


2 Protective Lining 

To hold that line in a slim-cut skirt, tack in a 
‘vetread” a protective lining designed to help pre- 
sorve shape, keep pleats in press and protect wearer 
»gainst the scratchiness of harsh wool. 

The idea for these protective shields in women’s 
»sirts was borrowed from the retreads which tailors 
put in the knees of and seat of men’s trousers. 

Make shields of a smooth, light-weight rayon lin- 
ug material, preferably the same color as the skirt. 
Cut a paper pattern to exactly fit back of skirt, al- 
lowing half inch for fastening to the side seams. The 
vetread should reach below the hipline. If skirt mate- 
rial is sheer, it may be advisable to make retread 
ior front and back, cutting just a little shorter than 
tue skirt. Fasten with running stitches at side seams 
und waistline, but leave free at bottom so it will 
hang without puckering. 


for Pressing Pleats 


To press a neat pleat in wool or rayon skirts to 
avoid that shiny mark when pleat swings open, use 
a strip of light weight cardboard or heavy paper. 
Have strip the length of longest pleat and 3 or 4 
inches wide. It must be wide enough to slip inside 
fold of the pleat and also extend several inches past 
the outside fold. A cardboard strip is also helpful 


in pressing facings or seam edges that are likely to | 


mark through. 


Care of Shoes 

Since shoes lose natural oils and wear out faster 
when wet, it is best to protect them first against bad 
weather. Ordinary floor wax rubbed no sparingly after 
regular polishing will help preserve smooth-leathered 
footgear. Heavy work shoes can be rubbed with 
warm tallow or wool grease, or cod, castor, or neat’s- 
foot oil. 

Patent leather, which tends to crack in cold 
weather, gets more brittle as it dries out after a 
soaking. To keep patent protected, rub on vaseline 
regularly. 

If suede shoes get wet, dry slowly, brush gently 
and rub any slicked down places with fine sandpaper. 

Always dry shoes at room temperature, give a 
light coating of oil, stuff toes with paper or put on 
shoe trees. Never dry close to heat. 


Rights Explpained 

Due to a suggestion made by Dr. Lydia Allen De- 
Vilbiss of Miami, starting this month the Children’s 
Bureau pamphlet on the rights of wives and mothers 
of Service men under the law will go to every serv- 
ice man with his pay check. 

Many women have not known that they may have 
prenatal care and hospitalization free because their 
husbands are in the Service. Many have paid medi- 
cal fees which they cannot recover. 


Christmas Toys 

The W-.P.B. promised more toys of sturdier ma- 
lerials, because the restriction of paper will mean 
fewer of the easily broken paperboard toys that 
flooded last year’s markets. The new toys will be 
made of wood scraps of other industries. A few 
plastic ones are appearing. A great many toys for- 
merly came from Japan, and these are being made 
'n this country from plastic scraps now. There will 
be no rubber toys, except reclaimed rubber which 
| 
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cannot be used on anything else will go into doll 
carriages or wagon wheels. Balls will be made of 
stuffed fabric-scrap material instead of rubber. Hand- 
made and home-made toys will be plentiful and will 
have to please the children this year, because there 
are 2,000,000 more children who have reached the 
toy stage. 


Dutch Vegetable Soup 


There’s nothing like a hearty soup for winter ap- 
petites. Here’s a Dutch vegetable soup with ingre- 
dients easy to get, easy to make, and very easy to 
eat: 1 cup dried lima beans, cooked; %4 cup kidney 
beans cooked, 2 tablespoons each of barley and rice, 
2 quarts water 1 cup stewed tomatoes, 114 cups sliced 
potatoes, raw; % cup chopped celery, 2 chopped 
beets, 144 teaspoons salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, 1 frank- 
furter. Combine all except frankfurter and simmer 
two hours. Slice frankfurter into soup 45 minutes 
before serving. Makes six large portions. 

—<$<—<—<_—__4______ 


ASSEMBLY-LINE SANDWICHES 


James Gallacher and William Henn of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have made a robot short order cook which 
turns out 3500 sandwiches an hour. The machine is 
expected to facilitate preparation of school lunches. 
Sliced bread travels a belt to a conical spreader, gets 
a coating of meat paste, jelly, marmalade or cream 
cheese, then picks up the top slice on the way out. 

—_o— 


I.B.E.W. ELECTRONICS SCHOOL 


One of the nation’s most significant labor educa- 
tional projects—a school in electronics sponsored by 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
—was scheduled to get under way this week at Mar- 
quette University with an initial class of 75 “pupils” 
one from each of 75 I.B.E.W. locals. The school has 
stirred unusual interest all over the country, Presi- 
dent E. J. Brown of the Brotherhood revealed. Scores 
of newspapers and magazines have commented fa- 
vorably on the undertaking, and other colleges, anx- 
ious to establish permanent courses in electronics, 
have offered to take on some of the union’s “gradu- 
ates’’ as full-time teachers. 


oe 


For Russian Children 


A nation-wide Russian War Relief campaign for 
a shipload of new, warm clothing to be sent as a 
Christmas gift from American workers, profession- 
als, business, nationality and church groups to the 
boys and girls of Soviet Russia, where military im- 
peratives have made it impossible to produce cloth- 
ing for civilian needs for the past three years, has 
been announced by Edward C. Carter, national pres- 
ident of the relief organization. The campaign will 
run through the holiday period. 

“American union families, in choosing gifts for 
their own children,” said Mr. Carter, “are asked to 
add some Russian child to their Christmas list. 

“Russia has poured into our struggle against the 
common enemy so much of her best blood and rich- 
est treasure that I know all Americans—and partic- 
ularly America’s trade unionists—will respond gen- 
erously to this opportunity to help our gallant ally 
save her children from being sacrificed, too.” 


—_————_—____¢@—_—_. 


“T never knew 4 man that was bad, fit for any 
service that was good.”—Edmund Burke. 
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Mailer Notes 
By LEROY C. SMITH 


At the November union meeting an official com- 
munication was read from Oakland Mailers Union 
announcing that at the October meeting of their 
union they had voted 18 in’ favor to 2 against with- 
drawal from the M.T.D.U. 


At the suggestion of the executive committee of 
Mailers Union No. 18, a motion unanimously pre- 
vailed that the executive committee extend the 
executive committee of Oakland Mailers an invita- 
tion to hold joint conferences in a round-table dis- 
cussion pertaining to matters of interest to the Oak- 
land and San Francisco mailers unions, and also mat- 
ters of interest to the printing trades union and 
organized labor in general, particularly on the West 
Coast. A banquet will be given the executive com- 
mittee of the Oakland Mailers union by the com- 
mittee of San Francisco union at a place and date 
to be decided upon later at the convenience of the 
executive committees of these two forward-looking 
unions. Their interests are identical. And the prac- 
tice of a little team-work on the part of the officers 
and members of both unions cannot but help in the 
attainment of their goal—improved conditions for 
all concerned. 


Praise is accorded the officers and members of both 
mailer unions for the diligent and unselfish efforts 
in bringing about of the true union spirit of frat- 
ernalism which should exist among the members of 
all mailer unions. And doubtless would exist were it 
not for the incubus of the M.T.D.U. within the I.T.U. 


Of the seven mailer unions on the West Coast, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Francisco and San Diego 
are affiliated with the I.T.U. only, while Fresno, Ta- 
coma and Seattle are affiliated. 


The hope has been expressed by many members 
of the I.T.U. unions that Fresno, Tacoma and Seattle 
may soon see their way clear to follow the praise- 
worthy way set by Oakland union in joining the 
ranks of the I.T.U. mailer unions. They have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by withdrawing from 
the M.T.D.U., which action would be bound to lend 
strength to their membership, as has been shown by 
the co-operative spirit displayed between the I.T.U. 
mailer unions on the West Coast. 


Louis E. Giller, another of our veteran members, 
is back at the mailing trade, as a member of the Call- 
Bulletin chapel. “Louie,” as he is familiarly known, 
took an honorable withdrawal card in 1918, and after 
some years as a conductor on the Municipal Railway, 
deposited his card at the November union meeting, 
which, of course, was duly accepted. 


ee 
“While democracy must have its organization and 


its controls, its vital breath is individual liberty.”— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p.m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Syriopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
November 17, 1944 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice-Presi- 
dent Haggerty. 


Roll Call of Officers—President Shelley excused 
due to attendance at A.F.L. Convention in New 
Orleans, La. 


Approval of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Lasor Carton. 
Credentials—Beauticians No. 12—Margaret McFar- 


land, Nellie Bonner. Referred to the organizing com- 
mittee. 


Report of the Organizing Committee — (Meeting 
held Friday, November 17.)—Called to order at 7:45 
p. m. The following was examined and having been 
found to have the necessary qualifications and proof 
of citizenship, your committee recommends that he 
be seated as a delegate to this Council: S.F. Post 
Office Clerks No. 2—Sidney Staton. Recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


Communications—Filed: Miscellaneous Employee: 
No. 110, notified the Council of that unions concur- 
rence in the resolution reaffirming labor’s pledge of 
no work stoppage during the war period. From 
Dry Dock, Marine Waysmen and Stage Riggers No. 
3116, also notified the Council of its adoption of the 
resolution above mentioned. From the Veterans 
Hospital’s Christmas Committee, thanking the Coun- 
cil for its recent contribution to their 1944 Christmas 
Fund. From the California State Federation of Labor, 
expressing gratitude to the officers and members of 
the councils and unions of the A.F.L. for assistance 
and co-operation in defeat of Proposition No. 12. 
Weekly News Letters of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, dated November 8 and 15. 

Bills were presented, approved by the Trustees 
and ordered paid. 

Report of the Executive Committee—( Meeting held 
Monday, November 13.) Called to order at 8 p. m., 
by Vice-Chairman Haggerty, Chairman Shelley be- 
ing excused. Roll was called and absentees noted. 
In the matter of -Apartment and Hotel Employees 
No. 14, requesting strike sanction against the three 
following apartment house operators: Charles L. 
Harney, 2170 Jackson street, Eugene N. Pontacaq, 
3757 Webster street, and A. W. Morton, 1055, Pine 
street; present representing the union was Brother 
Russell Dreyer, these matters will be held in com- 
mittee at the suggestion of the representative of 
Local 14. In the matter of the Russian War Relief, 
Inc., requesting approval and indorsement of the 
Council in their campaign for Christmas gifts for 
Russian children, which campaign will start Decem- 
ber 11 and conclude December 25, your committee 
recommends indorsement. Meeting adjourned at 
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8:30 p. m. The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted. 


Request Complied With—Referred to officers of the 
Council: From the Civil Service Building Mainten- 
ance No. 66A, requesting the assistance and support 
of the Council in securing a wage increase for jani- 
itors, janitresses and other classifications in the lower 
brackets in Civil Service; and requesting assistance 
in getting from the Finance Committee of the Board 
of Supervisors a Salary Standardization Survey. 
Motion to comply; carried. 


Referred to the Executive Committee—(For meet- 
ing on Monday, November 27)—Electrical Workers 
No. B-1245, requesting that Lucky Joe Restaurant, 
188 - 4th street, be placed on the “We Do Not Pat- 
ronize” list of the Council. 


Brother Walter Cowan, secretary of the Joint 
Board of Culinary Workers in Los Angeles, ad- 
dressed the Council on the conditions of his craft 
throughout the State. 


Brother Martin Wormuth, U.S.N. addressed the 
delegates on the necessity of continuing to buy 
War Bonds. 

Reports of Unions—Teachers No. 61 reported that 
H. I. Christie has resigned as a member of the Board 
of Education. Newspaper and Periodical Vendors 
No. 468 reported that they will instruct their mem- 
bers to participate in the War Bond drive that. will 
begin Monday, November 20, 1944. 

New Business—Motion made to dispense with the 
meeting next Friday night, November 24, because of 
Thanksgiving; carried. Motion made that the Chair- 
man of the Council appoint a Committee to meet 
with the Mayor of San Francisco to induce him to 
appoint a representative of organized labor on the 
Board of Education; carried. 

The secretary announced that there would be no 
meeting of the executive committee on Monday eve- 
ning, November 20. 

It was announced that there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the Labor Council law and legislative com- 
mittee and the Building Trades Council law and 
legislative committee on Tuesday evening, November 
21, at 7:30 o'clock in Room 212 Labor Temple, to 
consider proposals to be submitted to the City Char- 
ter Revision Committee. 

Receipts, $1717.00; disbursements, $892.28. 

Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
eee ee eo 
GIFTS ON WAY OVERSEAS 

Appproximately 50,000,000 individual Christmas 
packages are now enroute to American troops over- 
seas, the War Department has reported. These pack- 
ages, mailed during the September 15-October 15 
mailing period, averaged approximately four pounds 
in eight and represent the greatest mass movement of 
package mail ever to leave the United States, either 
in peacetime or during war. No effort will be spared 
to see that these packages are delivered prior to 
Christmas Day, the Army Postal Service declared. 
Union men and women have contributed to the de- 
livery of these packages, for they are sent by every 
conceivable type of Army transportation ranging 
from Arctic dog teams and African camels to Ameri- 
can parachutes, ducks, jeeps and trucks. 

—————— 

“Minorities are the constant spring of new ideas, 
stimulating new thought and action, the constant 
source of new vigor.”—Wendell Willkie. 
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See Merchant Marine Jobs 
Good for Years After Wa: 


Steps to speed the recruitment of seamen and {, 
retain men on the merchant ships supplying th. 
fighting fronts were made here at an industry-wic » 
conference, at which unions and operators agreed 0, 
a program of proposals to benefit the merchant m.. 
rine and its employees. 

The outlook for continued employment in ti. 
merchant marine is better than in industries ashor», 
Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Admi:- 
istrator, said in opening the conference. 

“In my considered opinion,’ Land said, “our pre:- 
ent merchant marine will have to be operated for «it 
least three and one-half years after cessation of hos- 
tilities at full capacity. There will be troops, sup- 
plies, rehabilitation materials and the work of thie 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation organiz- 
tion to be carried on. 

Industry in Good Position 

“The merchant marine is in a far better position 
than other industries ashore to promise continued 
employment for merchant seamen.” 

War Manpower Commission Chairman MeNutt 
indicated that much of the job of recruiting manpow- 
er would have to be accomplished within the in- 
dustry itself, by the unions and ship operators, and 
by the Recruitment and Manning Organization of 
War Shipping Administration who had been given 
mandates by both Selective Service and W.M.C. to 
control the entry and exit of merchant seamen from 
the industry. 

Admiral Land emphasized that “the shortening of 
the war now depends to a very great extent upon 
the merchant marine, and our ability to keep ships 
sailing with cargoes for the battlefronts.” 

Rights Program Indorsed 


General proposals agreed upon by both unions and 
operators were: Freer exchange of information con- 
cerning manpower between unions, operators and the 
R.M.O.; special measures to induce experienced sea- 
men to stay aboard their ships at the Christmas holi- 
day season, and the active support by both unions 
and ship operators of a merchant seamen’s “G.I. Bill 
of Rights” extending benefits to seamen similar to 
those enjoyed by members of the armed services. 

Selective Service Director Hershey, War Manpower 
Commission Chairman McNutt, Deputy War Ship- 
ping Administrator Edward Macauley, in charge of 
recruitment, manning and training activities, repre- 
sentatives of maritime unions and ship operators’ 
associations, Navy, Coast Guard, Army Transport 
Service, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
other major officials of War Shipping Administra- 
tion attended the conference. 

: =~. 
CERTAIN FOOD ITEMS DWINDLE 

There were smaller supplies of pork, rationed beef, 
butter and American Cheddar cheese on grocers’ 
shelves in mid-October than there were 30 days pre- 
viously, the Labor Department’s Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Other supplies of most staple foods were 
reported ample. 


ee 


Manpower—and Injuries 

In stressing the need for manpower conservation 
in the “must” industries, W.P.B. said that produc- 
tion of heavy trucks, for example, was 7,688 units 
behind schedule in September output. Production of 
heavy duck cloth for the Army cannot meet produc- 
tion requirements, but an additional 5000 workers 
could provide 2,000,000 additional yards out of pres- 
ent facilities, it was pointed out. 

Highlighting this urgent manpower need is a state- 
ment from the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 1 
1943 throughout all industry 56,800,000 man-days 
were lost because of disabling injuries to employe! 
workers, 
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Trade Rivalry Harmful 
To Future Allied Relations 


(From ''Labor,'"' Washington, D. C.) 

The way Uncle Sam and his Allies have hung to- 
gether in this global war is probably without parallel 
in the history of the World. If we are to achieve en- 
juring peace after the war, we must find a way to 
continue those good relations. Can we do it? 


So far as the plain people of the various nations are 
soncerned, the answer is “Yes,” but the plain people, 
1s a Tule, haven’t a great deal to say about foreign 
policies. The bankers, the industrialists, the diplomats 
and the militarists look after that. 


A Growing Menace 


At the moment the greatest menace seems to be 
the frantic desire of business men to secure foreign 
outlets for their trade. This is understandable, but 
it should not be carried too far, as it has been in 
so Many instances in the past. 


Sir George Schuster, a typical British Big Business 
man and a member of Parliament, urges that Uncle 
sam curb his exports, so as to give Britain a chance. 


“We are frightened at what we read about your 
country’s preparations for post-war industry and ex- 
port,” he says. 

If the business men of our chief ally are “frighten- 
ed” before the shooting stops, what can we expect 
after the war is over? 


U. S.. Home Market 


If the United States limits its foreign trade, where 
will it find markets for its products? Sir George sug- 
gests that we should “concentrate on raising living 
standards at home.” He has something there. 

Within the confines of the United States, our busi- 
ness men have the richest market in the world and it 
is capable of tremendous expansion. Millions of our 
people—perhaps as much as a third of our population 
-are without proper food, clothing and housing. No 
one questions that statement. 

If we raise the living standards of this “submerged” 
segment, our business men would not have to worry 
very much about foreign markets. 


Our Foreign Trade 


Let no one imagine we are advocating that Amer- 
icans abandon foreign trade altogether. That would 
be absurd, but it would be equally absurd to ex- 
aggerate the importance to Americans of foreign 
trade. 

There has never been a time in the last 50 years 
when we exported more than 6 or 7 per cent of our 
total production. 

That runs into billions every year and, therefore, 
is not to be disregarded. But, the comforting fact is 
that we are less dependent on foreign markets than 
any other country, with the exception of Russia. 
Our business men and politicians should not over- 
look that important fact. 

———__4________ 
PER-MAN AMMUNITION NEEDS 

In a statement from the European theater of 
operations, Maj. Gen. Henry B. Sayler, chief for 
the E.T.O., revealed that an initial supply of an 
average of 1500 pounds of ordnance material was 
required for every US. soldier of the invasion forces 
and that an average of 35 pounds per week are need- 
ed to keep one fighting man supplied with ammuni- 
tion. 

———_—_—__q—_——____. 
STORE LABOR SUIT REJECTED 

The Supreme Court has refused for the second 
ime to review the issue of whether the National 
Labor Relations Act applies to a “local retail depart- 
ment store.” It acted on an appeal: by the M. E. 
‘latt Co., Atlantic City department store, from a 
‘ower court decision that the company was guilty of 

nfair labor practices in posting a notice advising 

nployees that they did not have to join a union. 
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PREPARING BOOK ON STATE NAMES 
As a contribution to the State’s centennial cele- 
brations of American occupation, discovery of gold, 
and admission into the Union, the University of 
California Press at Berkeley will publish a book on 
Place Names of California. The work will be a dic- 
tionary of all geographic names interesting from the 
historical and linguistic points or because of size and 
prominence. 
—_———____ 


SCRUBBER FOR STREAMLINERS 

Streamlined scrubs for streamliners are the latest 
labor-displacing device on the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. Since installation of a portable 
mechanical car washer, an 18-car train is washed in 
about 22 minutes. The device is constructed in the 
form of a steel arch and is lined with a series of re- 
volving brushes which, with the help of a fine spray 
of water, scrub the train as it passes through the 
arch. It cost $7500. 

— 


GIRLS, IT’S BAD NEWS! 


Shortages of steel wire and manpower prevent in- 
creased production of bobby pins and hairpins, mem- 
bers of the newly organized Industry Advisory 
Committee said at their first meeting, the W.PB. 
has reported. Steel wire mills are unable to supply 
the hairpin and bobby pin industry with increased 
amounts or round and flat 18-gauge and finer steel 
wire because their prime concern at this time is to 
produce enough wire to triple the pre-war output 
of wire rope as well as to meet heavy military 
demands for signal wire. 

NS eee 


THE COTTON-PICKING MACHINE 

After witnessing a demonstration by a cotton- 
picking machine at Clarksdale, Miss. 300 growers 
from Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi decided 
to industrialize and showed impatience to start. 
They named a committee to bring pressure on Wash- 
ington authorities for allocation of materials to pro- 
duce enough machines to handle next year’s crop. 
Since a machine picks as much cotton as forty men, 
a huge slaughter of jobs is inevitable if the program 
goes through. 
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Action by Clerks to Admit 


Servicemen Without Fee 


The executive board of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association unanimously adopted 
a resolution providing for the admission into the 
union of honorably discharged servicemen without 
payment of any initiation fee, thus joining the long 
list of A.F.L. unions which have taken similar ac- 
tion. The resolution adopted by the board states: 

“Whereas, It is a declared principle of the Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association to pro- 
mote unity and confidence in each other as workers 
for the purpose of maintaining acceptable conditions 
and terms of employment; and 

“Whereas, It is recognized that a large number of 
veterans will, at the close of World War Two, be 
seeking replacement in the industrial life of our Na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, The American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations desire to assist the men 
and women who have been honorably discharged 
from the service of the Government to resume their 
peace time activities; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in recognition of the loyal and 
patriotic service given, the General Executive Board 
of the Retail Clerks International Protective Asso- 
ciation shall authorize and instruct its affiliated local 
unions to investigate those cases coming under their 
observation as may be affected by this ruling unani- 
mously adopted; to wit: 

“Any applicant who has served in the military or 
armed forces of the United States or Canada during 
World War Two, and who has received honorable 
discharge from such service, shall, if eligible, be ac- 
cepted to membership upon filing application within 
sixty days from date of honorable discharge without 
payment of membership fee to either the local union 
or the International Association, upon presentation of 
certificate of honorable discharge and payment of 
current month’s dues and assessments. Such mem- 
bers shall be subject to the same classifications and 
entitled to the same rights and privileges as are ac- 
corded to other members as set forth in the Interna- 
tional constitution adopted at the Nineteenth Inter- 
national convenion held in 1939.” 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 
Austin Studio, 833 Market. 


Becker Distributing Company. 
Bruener, John, Company. 
B & G Sandwich Shops. 


California Watch Case Company. 
Chan Quon, photo engraver, 680 “lay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Deran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 938 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 
Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 


Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros, Manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Remingten-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not. display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 
are unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 


are unfair. 
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Long Fight Against Child Labor Loses Ground As 
Total of Employed Boys and Girls Rises to 3,000,000 


New York Crry.— Organized labor’s warnings 
against lowering of child labor standards are borne 
out by a National Child Labor Committee report, 
revealing unprecedented wartime increases in em- 
ployment of boys and girls, both legal and illegal. 

With the rise in child labor have come drops in 
school enrollment and lowering of legislative stand- 
ards which trade unionists and sociologists declare 
promise no good for the future of the nation. 

The child labor committee’s report, marking its 
fortieth anniversary, is by Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zi- 
mand, general secretary. Titled “The Long Road,” 
the report was written by Mrs. Florence Taylor of 
the committee’s staff. 

Reverse Trends Noted 


“Advance in child labor and compulsory education 
laws had brought about a marked decrease in child 
labor and a marked increase in school attendance 
during the forty years since the National Child La- 
bor Committee began its activities in 1904,” the com- 
mittee said. 

“High school enrollment, which increased by 4,000,- 
000 students between 1920 and 1940 to reach an all- 
time high of 7,244,000 students in 1940, went into 
reverse then; there are 1,000,000 fewer students in 
high school today than in 1940. This loss is mainly 
due, not to the draft but to the great increase in the 
number of boys and girls who have left school to 
work.” 

The report pointed out that at the time of peak 
enrollment the number of employed children 14 to 


Try This Little Trick 


Maybe you’ve seen this done before. Try it 
and amaze your friends—and yourself. Fill an 
ordinary glass tumbler full of water—right up to 
the top. Take a handful of nails, about fourpenny 
size, and begin dropping them point first into the 
glass. Ask your guests how many they think you 
can drop in without spilling the water. Some will 
say 2 or three—some 10. But each nail displaces 
only an infinitely small quantity. So the answer is 
50 or 60—or even 100, if you’re careful. 

But the hundred-and-first will finally spill the 
water. It’s the same way with that small bond you 
buy, that extra hour of work you put in on your 
war job. By itself, it means very little. Even with a 
lot of others, it still means very little. But some- 
time, somewhere, somebody’s bond, somebody’s extra 
hour is going to be the one that does the trick! 
Keep buying—keep working—until the final bell!— 
Writers War Board. 

— > 
CONSUMERS SPEND MORE 

The nation’s expenditures for goods and services 
in 1943 totaled $97,750,000,000 as compared with an 
annual average of $63,481,000,000 from 1929 to 1941, 
according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. In 
1929, expenditures for goods and services were $78,- 
425,700,000. They fell to $46,552,400,000 in 1933, 
and in 1939 had reached $66,466,100,000. 

+ 
OIL WELLS IN BRITAIN 

There are now more than 200 oil wells in Britain, 
all of which have been brought in since the beginning 
of the war. The location is still an official secret. No 
tall derricks are to be seen, and the pumping is done 
with new electrical equipment only seven feet high. 
Seventy-eight million gallons of oil have been pro- 
duced to date—not a great deal when compared with 
production in the United States and other fields, but 
of great value when every drop of oil counts. As 
British workmen were not experienced in drilling 
for oil, four teams of American oilmen and engineers, 
as well as others from the Persian oilfields, were 
sent over to train them. 


17 years old had decreased to 872,000, or 1,500,000 
less than had been employed in 1920. 

The reverse trend that started with the war and 
reduced high school enrollment by 11,000,000 stu- 
dents—turning it back to the 1934 level—also raised 
the number of employed children 14 to 17 years old 
to 3,000,000, or 500,000 more than in 1920. 


State Law Weaknesses Cited 


“The flood of bills to relax child labor and compul- 
sory education laws,” the report added, “so far has 
been held in check sufficiently to prevent wholesale 
breakdown of legal standards, but the flood of young 
children into industry has been impossible to check 
because of existing weaknessi-s in state laws, most of 
which still permit children to leave school for work 
at 14, and many of which fail to set any age or hour 
limits for a large number of occupations. 

“War employment conditions have given a clear 
demonstration of what can happen in the states 
which have left the legal age for employment at 14 
and have failed to include all gainful occupations in 
age and hour limits. Only 14 states prohibit em- 
ployment under 16 during school hours. 

“The amount of illegal employment that has sprung 
up along with legal employment has made the prob- 
lem of enforcement almost insuperable, fo’ most of 
the children are employed in thousands of small lo- 
cal establishments and the large majority of states 
have no more inspectors than they had before the 
child employment boom.” 


A.F.L. GROUP GAINS RENT CUTS 

Action by the A.F.L.-O.P.A. committee of the San 
Diego Central Labor Council has saved tenants in 
this crowded war center some $50,000 monthly in 
rents. There have been 2529 reductions in rent there 
from August 1 to October 10, according to Acting 
Rent Director James R. Moore. The reductions 
averaged $25 monthly during August and $22.21 dur- 
ing September. 

—#— 
W.M.C. DEFINES “APPRENTICE” 

In connection with its apprentice training service, 
the W.M.C. has revised the definitions of “appren- 
tice,” “helper” and “learner” contained in its Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. The W.M.C. pointed 
out that the term “apprentice” is often loosely used 
as a synonym for “helper” or “learner,” 
which is technically incorrect. Labor unions inter- 
ested in obtaining the exact wording of the new 
definitions may secure the information the 
nearest local U.S.ES. office. 


a practice 


from 


oO —. — 
MAIL SCHOOLS INDICTED 
Knocking down fake correspondence schools is a 

never-ending job of the Federal Trade Commission. 
A half dozen, all under one management, are under 
fire as “following a general pattern of falsely repre- 
senting their courses” and of holding out benefits 
to prospective students that are never realized. The 
schools under indictment are that National Academy 
of Dress Design, National Baking School, American 
School of Photography, National Art School, Page- 
Davis School of Advertising and North American 
Institute. All have headquarters in Chicago, 

+ 


“Virtue is an angel; but she is a blind one and 
must ask of Knowledge to show her the pathway 
that leads to her goal.”—Horace Mann. 
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Detroit's Area-Leader 
Plan Guards Youngster: 


Detroit’s area-leader plan to help keep teen-ager 
out of mischief has reduced juvenile delinquenc; 
from 25 to 50 per cent in the last few months, th; 
American Municipal Association says. 

Though the decrease has not been this larg 
throughout the city, statistics encourage leaders j, 
the drive. For example, in the first six months co; 
this year 3300 complpaints against girls under i 
were made to the women’s division of the polic: 
department. For the same period of 19143 the 
were 3664 complaints. 

City Divided Into Areas 

Under this area-leader system the city was divide: 
into seven areas with an adult leader chosen to co- 
ordinate activities. The program combines activi- 
ties of city departments—especially the police an 
recreation departments and the board of education. ~ 
with the work of social agencies, civic clubs and busi- 
ness men. 

A study of one area in the city’s large produce 
distributing center which had the worst reputation 
for juvenile delinquency shows that cases of petty 
theft, property destruction and general disturbing 
the peace were cut more than 25 per cent in one 
month. 

In co-operation with the area leaders, the police 
department assigned special officers to the task of 
cutting juvenile delinquency in that section. These 
officers work on the principle of forestalling crime 
rather than punishment for deeds already done. Of- 
ficers bring both youths and parents to the stations 
to discuss problems. 

Other Steps Taken 


Merchants in the area donated funds to turn a 
block-size section into a playground. 

Detroit also is fighting delinquency through the 
new Wayne County children’s center, which was set 
up with money appropriated for child-guidance elin- 
ics at_a special legislative session. This clinic aids 
children from babyhood up to 16 years of age who 
do not conform to normal patterns. Still another 
step in the program is the visiting-teacher program 
backed by state-provided funds. Teachers selected 
especially for this work were trained at Wayne Uni- 
versity this summer. 

HOLIDAY TRAVEL CURB ASKED 

Employers, governmental and private, have been 
asked not to grant leaves or time-off to workers, 
where inter-city travel is involved, from December 
14 through January 8. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation made the request in an effort to curb holi- 
day-season travel. 

Buy U. 8. War Bonds and Savings Stamps. 
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